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l. THE NATIONAL FINANCE AND ECONOMY 


Xavier Flores 


SIGISMUNDO’S CAVE! 


Were anyone to ask me to diagnose in a few words the 
situation of our country this fall, and to include in my 
diagnosis both the Spanish homeland and _ peregrine 
Spain, I would say that our political situation is charac- 
terized by a strengthening of the state’s financial situa- 
tion, and by the continued lack of a genuine left wing 
opposition, one that is properly coordinated and capable 
of arousing the enthusiasm of the Spanish people. 

Whether one likes it or not, it can not be denied that 
Franco has been strengthened by that surgical operation 
called “stabilization plan.” Today, for the first time 
since 1939, the Spanish government has strong dollar 
reserves, and it can obtain loans from the international 
monetary organizations at will. No longer need Franco 
depend on American aid, on that famous aid which 
helped save him from ruin on more than one occasion. 
More specifically: today America lacks decisive means 
for applying pressure on the Spanish government, re- 
gardless of the fact that considerable sums are turned 
over to Spain every year in counterpart funds. On the 
other hand the United States must depend on Franco’s 
good will for the renewal of the military bases treaties 
in 1963. 

Were one to take a broader view it could also be 
said that little by little the West has let its chances for 
direct intervention in Spain slip away. In 1946 it would 
have sufficed for the sanctions defined in Article 41 of 
the United Nations Charter to have been applied in 
Draconian manner for the Franco government to have 
fallen, as no government could have withstood the 
effects of such a quarantine. It is not necessary to recall 
here the well-known attitude of the United Nations at 
that time. Later, had the United States not come to the 
aid of the Franco government in moments of acute fin- 
ancial crisis, the latter could have survived only with 
the greatest difficulty. 


As a matter of fact everything turned out exactly 
the opposite of what the anti-Franco opposition had 
hoped. In 1955, following a transaction on an inter- 
national scale, sixteen countries were admitted to the 
United Nations, among them Spain. It will be recalled 
that she was admitted, on December 14, 1955, with 55 
votes in favor of her admission, none against it, and 
two abstentions, Belgium and Mexico. Not even Mexico, 
which maintains official relations with the Spanish Re- 
publican Government in exile only, was willing to vote 
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openly against the admission of the Franco government. 

It was inevitable that from then on Franco’s position 
would be consolidated, and that, at a time of grave 
financial crisis such as that immediately previous to the 
stabilization of the peseta, all the international organiza- 
tions should come to the rescue of the Spanish Govern- 
ment from a bankruptcy which, without foreign co- 
operation, would have been irremediable. 

It is for these reasons that I believe the Spanish op- 
position, especially that of the exiles, should, in organiz- 
ing future campaigns, start from a careful analysis of 
the present situation of the country. The opposition 
should renounce, for once and for all, that false optim- 
ism which has led it to announce, every three months 
during the last twenty years, the imminent downfall of 
the regime, and to count on a foreign assistance which, 
in fact, will only be forthcoming on the day that the 
Spaniards show themselves to be capable of effective 
action and of posing a real problem to the world once 
again. This need not assume the character of the Al- 
gerian war or the rebellion in Angola; it can take on 
less violent forms. But it must cease to be a merely 
theoretical problem, adorned by pacts which lack effec- 
tiveness because they do not have the backing of real 
forces, and turn into an incandescent living problem 
to which no one can close his eyes. 

What I am asking for is a change in attitude, no 
more, no less. If the Spanish opposition wishes to 
achieve something in the near future, then it must 
become attuned to the times; it must face the fact that 
the world has changed between 1936 and 1961, and 
that no future can be built on the bitter memories of 
the Civil War, no matter how legitimate they may be; 
that one must address the Spanish people in terms 
of their real problems; that the directive cadres must 
be renovated, with new blood, if possible from the 
interior; that it is necessary to form a true political 
front, one that is coherent, and oriented toward very 
precise objectives. 

For the truth of the matter is that too many exiles, 
although fortunately not all of them, play the part of 
Sigismundo in his cave, confusing dreams with reality. 
They must come out of their cave and confront the 
true facts of the situation so as to formulate a sound 
plan for the future. 





1—Sigismundo is the protagonist of Calderén’s drama, La vida 
es suetto (Life is a Dream). 








THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN 1961 

I have already said that we need expect no help as 
long as we are unable to pose a real problem to the 
world. The exiles’ twenty years of fruitless waiting 
lend weight to my words. Also, as I have said, the force 
of economic circumstances will keep the regime’s fin- 
ancial instability from becoming a decisive factor in 
coming years. In saying this I do not overlook the fact 
that there may be unforeseen developments, but I start 
from the premise that politics is not the art of gambling 
on the unpredictable, but of accelerating or curbing the 
predictable, as circumstances require. 

Financially the Franco government’s situation is a 
good one, in the sense that it can hang on for years 
without risk of bankruptcy. Aside from its $800 millions 
in cash reserves, the government can also boast of a 
favorable balance of payments, The Research Service 
of the Ministry of Commerce predicts a $9 million sur- 
plus for the current year. As to the national budget, 
which showed a 5,400 million peseta excess of revenues 
over expenditures in 1960, it is estimated that this year 
revenues will come to 74,700 millions as opposed to 
72,500 millions in expenditures, thus leaving a surplus 
of 2,200 millions, not including expenditures financed 
through American counterpart funds. 

Also, the banking situation is a favorable one. The 
banks are passing through a period of great fluidity, so 
that, should the demand for credits rise in coming 
months, it could be satisfied without risk of inflation. 
In other words it would not be necessary for the banks 
to put up their bonds as collateral with the Bank of 
Spain, nor for the latter to arrange new currency issues 
and expand the fiduciary circulation. This situation of 
high fluidity is caused by the fact that funds derived 
from exports (exporters’ foreign credits settled in pesetas 
by the Spanish Institute of Foreign Currency) and de- 
posited in bank accounts, have not been utilized by the 
banks for granting credits to private borrowers (as these 
abstained from soliciting credits during the period of 
economic depression) but for reducing their debts with 
the Bank of Spain. 

As to the balance of trade, data prepared by the 
IEME (Spanish Institute of Foreign Currency) indi- 
cates that in 1960 exports totalled $773.3 millions and 
imports $720.7, thus showing a net surplus of $52.6 
millions. Of course the IEME figures are excessively 
favorable as they only pertain to imports paid for 
through foreign exchange, and exclude those proceeding 
from the United States (through Public Law 480, pro- 
viding for the sales of agricultural surpluses), Caritas, 
etc., all paid for in pesetas or free, but which, neverthe- 
less, relate to products that are really needed and would 
have to be paid for in foreign reserves were this type 
of aid to be ended. 

If we base our figures on data proportioned by the 
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Spanish Customs, which include every sort of import, 
then we find that the surplus is not $52.6 millions but 
$3.9 millions. Furthermore, if we add to these figures 
the $124.6 millions? in imports paid for in _pesetas 
coming from United States aid, credits of the Export- 
Import Bank and the Development Loan Fund, then we 
even arrive at a $120.7 million deficit. However it must 
be admitted that a net improvement exists when one 
compares this figure with the $386.6 deficit for 1958. 

Of course some might maintain that were the im- 
ports payable in pesetas to terminate, then the Spanish 
government would be in an awkward situation, so that 
the American government could resort to this means 
of pressure at any given moment by demanding pay- 
ment for its products in reserves. However to me it 
would seem risky to base hopes on this hypothesis. The 
American government is aware of the fact that were 
it to demand payment in dollars, the Spanish govern- 
ment could react in a number of ways. It could pur- 
chase surplus products in other countries, arranging 
for payments to be made partly in pesetas and partly in 
reserves, or in exchange for Spanish products. Further- 
more, in case of a reserve shortage, the Spanish govern- 
ment could request new loans from the international 
monetary organizations; however, when it would be- 
come known that such a request was related to a re- 
pressive measure on the part of the United States 
government, the latter would be the object of very 
severe criticisms which, as of today, I do not believe it 
is inclined to invite. Finally, let us not forget that 
Public Law 480, providing for the foreign sales of 
United States agricultural surpluses, is not based solely 
on the generous motivation of aiding foreign countries 
suffering from food shortages, but also on the need to 
dispose of such surpluses, even though they be paid for 
in local currencies. 

To return to the subject of the Spanish balance of 
trade, we must recall a highly important factor which 
should not be underrated in evaluating the situation: 
that the trade balance is but one part of the balance of 
payments, and that the latter can be positive while the 
former is negative. For example, in 1961 the balance 
of payments will probably show a surplus of $9 million, 
in spite of the fact that a trade balance is predicted 
with a deficit of $281 millions. For the reader who 
is not trained in these matters the apparent paradox is 
explained by the following accounting of the estimated 
balance of payments for 1961: 





2—See Boletin Mensual de Informacién Econémica Espanola. 
Madrid, February, 1961. According to Informacién Comercial 
Espanola, Madrid, May, 1961 the definitive surplus comes to 
$57.1 millions. 


3—Boletin Mensual de Informacién Econémica Espanola, May, 
1961. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
PREDICTED FOR 1961 
BY THE RESEARCH SERVICE 
OF THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 
(In millions of dollars) 


Merchandise 
Exports, f.o.b. 690 
Imports, f.o.b. 971 
- 281 
Private transactions and services 
Receipts 498 
Payments 207 
+291 
Capital (excluding long term) 
Receipts 50 
Payments 51 
wey 


Net balance: 9 


Along with the devaluation of the peseta, the tourist 
industry has been one of the factors which has con- 
tributed most to placing the situation on a sound basis. 
According to data published recently by the OEEC, in 
1959 revenue in reserves derived from the tourist in- 
dustry came to $159 millions, and in 1960 to $296 mil- 
lions, or 40% of the value of the exports. The total 
number of tourists rose from 3 millions in 1959 to 4.3 
millions in 1960, and it is expected to reach 8 millions 
this year. To this we must add the reserves derived from 
remittances sent home by emigrants in 1960 ($55 mil- 
lions), and we must keep in mind the fact that foreign 
payments have been increased through the relaxation 
of controls on certain invisible transactions. Altogether 
the net surplus derived from such invisible transactions 
and private transfers (remittances from emigrants, etc.) 
came to $304 millions in 1960, as compared to $174 
millions in 1959.* 

Thus it can be said that the financial situation shows 
a favorable balance as compared to that of the period 
prior to stabilization. Perhaps it will become even more 
favorable in a couple of years should the government 
decide to apply the measures recommended by the 
OEEC in its latest report. 

Of course, as we shall see later on, the fact that the 
financial situation of the state is improved today does 
not by any means imply that the country has been 
ushered into an era of abundance. However, before pro- 
ceeding with our diagnosis, let us scrutinize other as- 
pects of the present state of the Spanish economy. 





4—OEEC: Economic Conditions in Member and Associated 
Countries of the OEEC, Paris, July, 1961, p. 29. 
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PRODUCTION IN 1959-61 
a) Agriculture. Having profitted by an excellent grain 
crop in 1959, the Spanish farmer suffered unfavorable 
conditions in 1960 which became even worse this year. 
In 1960 the index of agricultural production (1953-4 
= 100) declined from 123.3 in 1959 to 113.6 in 1960. 
The net additional value, which came to 127,000 mil- 
lions of pesetas for the agricultural year 1959-60, de- 
clined to 116,000 millions in 1960-61, and will probably 
decline even more in 1961-62. According to Ministry 
of Agriculture predictions the 1961 wheat crop will 
not exceed 31 millions of metric quintals, which is 
32% less than that of 1959 and 10% less than that of 
1960. The barley crop will come to about 15 millions 
of metric quintals (35% less than in 1959). Also, oat 
and rye crops will be very inferior to those of 1959. 
Corn appears to be the only grain with favorable pros- 
pects: it is expected to have a crop of 11 million metric 
quintals (9,590 millions in 1959 and 10,623 in 1960). 
In order to compensate for these decreases the Spanish 
government anticipates the importation of the following 
quantities of grains from the United States: 


Grains Tons 

Wheat 1,463,800 
Barley 346,850 
Corn 400,000 


Soy bean flour 35,663 

Good crops are predicted for other agricultural products 
such as grapes, olives, cotton, and, above all, oranges 
(calculated at 1,800,000 tons), and it is possible that 
these may compensate for the grain imports. 

Finally, we must call attention to two negative factors 
which have not ceased to bear a highly unfavorable 
influence in agriculture. In the first place the decline 
in agricultural revenues is due not only to inferior crops 
but also to the increase in the prices of fertilizers, fuels, 
machinery, etc., whose percentage in the total cost of 
production has increased considerably during the last 
two years. In the second place, public investments in 
agriculture, notably insufficient in previous years, have 
dropped from 9,637 millions of pesetas in 1959 to 
6,960 millions in 1960. 

b) Industry. On examining the indices of industrial 
production one must keep in mind that these are formu- 
lated in such a way that they do not reflect reality 
accurately. In fact, the overall index for production 
rose from 160.4 in 1959 to 169.4 in 1960, whereas in- 
dustrial revenues declined from 147,602 millions of 
pesetas in 1959 to 144,300 in 1960, which represents, if 
one keeps the rise in prices in mind, a 3.3% drop. 

The economists of the Central Bank have explained 
this contradiction with crystal clarity: “The fact that 
the index for industrial production has increased . . . 
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while at the same time industrial revenues have de- 
creased, is due to the peculiar composition of the index 
for the latter, which includes, as usual, only a very 
limited number of products. For example, textiles are 
represented by cotton and wool yarns, which show 
a joint increase in 1960, whereas the overall produc-. 
tion in the textile industry has gone down. The same is 
true of the construction industry, represented in the 
index by artificial cements, which shows a certain 
increase, whereas construction itself and its materials 
have gone down. The index for metallurgy and steel 
production, made up of iron, steel and laminates, shows 
the same conclusions, and the production of lead, zinc, 
copper and aluminum altogether shows a big increase, 
whereas industrial revenue from this source shows a 
decline.”® 

In the light of the above commentary one can 
evaluate the data reflected in the following table com- 
piled by the OEEC in its latest report: 


explains why unemployment in the construction in- 
dustry has more than doubled in the period between 
March 1959 and March 1961. Perhaps the increase in 
demand for private construction noted in recent months, 
along with the increase in available funds in the public 
sector, will contribute to a gradual improvement in the 
situation. 

In any case the indisputable reality is that, accord- 
ing to official figures, during 1960 the national income 
dropped 5.9%, which signified an average reduction of 
the per capita income from 15,501 pesetas [$258] in 
1959 to 14,322 [$238] in 1960. 

In general, we can subscribe to the conclusions of the 
OEEC in its latest report on Spain: 

“The period since the stabilization measures seems 
to have been one of re-adjustment and financial con- 
solidation for many industrial firms. The mere fact of 
more regular flows of raw materials, equipment and 
semi-finished products (resulting both from import 


INDICES OF PRODUCTION IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL SECTORS 
Annual average 1958 = 100 


1959 1960 1961 
January- 
June 
Industries Annual average average 
1. Food 96.2 104.8 116.9 
2. Beverages 93.7 94.8 114.3 
3. Tobacco 99.2 99.4 105.1 
4. Wood and cork 93.2 90.4 90.9 
5. Pulp and paper 101.6 106.6 117.8 
6. Leather and footwear 90.1 93.9 101.5 
7. Chemical products 109.4 118.2 123.2 
8. Glass, ceramics, etc. 89.2 86.1 92.6 
9. Basic metals 117.6 110.9 125.6 
10. Machinery and appliances 80.4 68.3 79.1 
11. Textiles 94.7 99.0 108.5 
12. Coal-mining 91.5 91.0 95.1 
13. Minerals mining 98.2 99.2 118.7 
14. Cement 108.8 108.3 120.9 
15. Electricity 108.9 117.7 135.1 
Source: 


Unable as we are to analyze here the evolution of pro- 
duction, sector by sector, we will confine ourselves to 
pointing out, as an example, what has occurred in the 
construction industry, which shows such encouraging 
figures in item 14 of the preceding table under the head- 
ing “cement.” Whereas public investments in this sector 
rose from 8,619 millions of pesetas in 1959 to 10,184 mil- 
lions in 1960, private investments declined from 10,892 
millions to 4,978 millions. If we add public and private 
investments, then we find that 19,511 millions were 
spent on building construction in 1959 and 15,162 mil- 
lions in 1960, showing a decline of 4,349 millions. This 
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Statistical Service of the Spanish Syndicate Organization 


liberalization and from the disappearance of speculative 
demand) must have increased their productivity. Labor 
unit costs have probably fallen. since wage rates have 
not increased and the reduction of working hours im- 
plied a significant fall in average hourly earnings, given 
the importance of overtime and special bonus elements 
in Spanish wage systems. Those firms at least which 
could muster sufficient financial resources for operating 
in a rather more competitive climate—either from their 
own funds or through their connection with banks— 


5—Central Bank: Estudio Econémico, 1960, Madrid, 1961, 
p. 7. 
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must have increased their profits. Such productivity 
increases as there may have been, however, are cer- 
tainly not commensurate with the increases that a policy 
of rational and intensive investment could bring about 
in a comparatively short time. In this connection, it 
could be mentioned that the Government-sponsored re- 
organization plan for the textile industry has begun 
to be applied, but that no similar plans for other in- 
dustries have been announced so far.’ 


THE SOCIAL SITUATION 

It is difficult to ascertain to what point the slight “re- 
activation” noted in some sectors contributes to an im- 
provement in the standard of living of the working 
classes, of those classes which have been the ones to 
pay for the costs of stabilization. It is true that in 1960 
the decline in industrial production, along with the bad 
crops, resulted in ever more widespread unemployment. 


number of unemployed actually increased, according to 
an official estimate of the Ministry of Labor, to about 
200,000 persons in December, 1960. Furthermore, these 
figures do not reflect the partial unemployment in 
agriculture which affects one and a half million workers. 

All of this explains the enormous rise in emigration 
from Spain. Although we have no reliable data on this 
subject, as many of those who emigrate do so with 
tourist visas so are not included in the statistics, it suf- 
fices to point out that in some countries where heretofore 
Spanish labor was almost unknown, today our com- 
patriots are to be found everywhere. Such is the case of 
West Germany where 45,000 Spanish workers are em- 
ployed, and of Switzerland, where about 25,000 are 
trying to remake their lives. 

Can the “reactivation” possibly succeed in solving the 
grave problems tormenting the working classes? I do 
not think so. The ills of Spain are not mere passing 


OFFICIAL REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Quarterly averages) 


First Second Third Fourth 
Year quarter quarter quarter quarter 
1958 91,818 76,869 72,892 82,288 
1959 81,264 73,171 74,361 90,964 
1960 111,726 104,535 109,022 132,266 
1961 135,293 121,218 


(Source: 


The figures reproduced above, in which agricultural 
workers represent 33% and construction workers 25%, 
show us the state of Spain after twenty years of economic 
directivism, in an epoch in which most of the other 
countries of Western Europe are enjoying a period of 
full employment. 

When we examine the above figures we must keep in 
mind that they reflect only a part of the reality. For 
example, as the OEEC so pertinently observed, the 


Information provided OEEC by Spanish authorities. 


crises like those of other countries; they are real struc- 
tural maladies which will continue to hold back the 
development of the country, and, hence, the standard 
of living of the working classes, as long as no radical 
remedy is found. 

My next analysis will be devoted to a description of 
these structural deficiencies, which no reactivation can 
solve, on its own. 
6—Ibid., p. 13. 








THE REPRESSIONS IN SPAIN 


STATEMENTS 


An international mission which visited Spain recently 
to examine the situation of the political prisoners in 
relation, to the new “Commutation Decree” of October 
12, included Prince Filippo Caracciolo, President of the 
Automobile Club of Italy. 

On his return from Spain Prince Caracciolo was in- 
terviewed by an editor of the Roman weekly, L’Espresso. 
The following paragraphs are reproduced from this in- 
terview, as it appeared in L’Espresso of November 19. 
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BY PRINCE CARACCIOLO 


Who were the members of the group? 
Leslie Plummer and John Mendelson, of the British 
Parliament; Emile Laugier, formerly the outstanding 
Assistant Secretary General at the United Nations, now 
a professor at the Sorbonne; Jules Wolf, the famous 
Belgian expert on jurisprudence, whose presence was 
particularly helpful, and myself. We were five in all. 


What attitude did the Spanish authorities take toward 
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the presence of the international mission? 

We asked the Dean of the Madrid lawyers to try to 
obtain an interview for us with the Spanish Minister 
of Justice. The. latter refused to see us. Then we wrote 
him a letter in which we expressed our surprise and 
disappointment. We let him know that the public 


opinion of the world would learn that he had refused 
to receive us. 


What was the scope of the recent amnesty? 

We discussed the commutation with dozens of Span- 
iards: lawyers, intellectuals, political leaders and or- 
dinary persons. All coincided in calling it a sad mockery 
and an instrument for political propaganda. One of the 
conditions of the decree is that its application to politi- 
cal prisoners is up to the discretion of the prison func- 
tionaries, especially the prison directors. Furthermore 
the decree makes little sense in relation to the exile. 
Neither his freedom, nor his security, nor his dignity 
would be safeguarded should he return to his country. 


The Spanish authorities maintain that they have lib- 
eralized their judicial system; is this the case? 

The methods of judicial repression in Spain go back 
to the Civil War, but the especially sad truth of the 
matter is the following: rather than an evolution, there 
has been a regression and increased arbitrarity on the 
part of the repressive machine. The Spanish judicial 
system deprives the accused of any freedom of defense. 
Actually, the defense is in the hands of military officers, 
usually ones with no legal background, who are con- 
stantly subject to discipline and pressure from their 
superiors. If to this is added the non-existence of the 
right of appeal, the impossibility of the accused’s pre- 
senting witnesses for the defense, the secrecy of the 
trials, then one can say that the decree is contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, which the Spanish government is committed to 
abide by as a member of the United Nations. 


There has been a good deal of talk about the maltreat- 
ment and tortures usually accompanying these trials. 
Were you able to confirm such rumors? 
Unfortunately we found that maltreatment and _tor- 
ture are practically normal procedure in the prepara- 
tory phases of the political trials, Our mission was able 
to interrogate the wives of about twenty detainees. With 
a single exception, all described the tortures, usually 
horrifying ones, to which their husbands had been sub- 
jected. These inhuman tortures take place in the very 
center of Madrid. in the Puerta del Sol. location of the 
internal security headquarters. 

Theoretically, persons can not be held by the politi- 


cal police for more than 72 hours, but almost invariably 
after this period has passed those under arrest are 
brought before the military judge, who can then order 
them returned to the military police who have not 
finished their work. 


During your stay in Spain were you able to meet and 
speak freely with anti-Franco personalities? 
We were in touch with the most varied types of anti- 
Francoists: old political leaders, university professors, 
writers, lawyers, etc. We had long talks with young per- 
sons belonging to the most representative Spanish politi- 
cal trends, from socialists to radicals, from Christian 
democrats to communists. We met former political pris- 
oners and wives of prisoners. 

These contacts were very moving to us, especially as 
we realized that our interest was causing great hope 
among our interlocutors. 


Was there something that impressed you especially dur- 
ing your stay in Spain? 

Yes: the great number of persons who let it be known, 
during our interrogations, that they feel in a certain 
way betrayed by the western democracies. They recall 
with bitterness the affectionate embrace given Francis- 
co Franco by General Eisenhower, the official visit 
made to Madrid by the British cabinet minister, Rich- 
ard Butler, and General de Gaulle’s good-neighbor 
policy toward Spain. This feeling of bitterness toward 
the West is very widespread and it leads many of those 
opposing the regime, especially among the young 
people, toward extremist positions. 


So are you pessimistic with respect to the chances of 
a profound change of the Spanish situation in the near 
future? 

Our mission set itself ends that were strictly humani- 
tarian and social; it had no political character. That is 
why I am going to answer your question according to 
my own personal views, with which the mission of 
which I was a member has no connection. 

I am deeply optimistic about the final outcome of 
the political struggle now being waged in Spain, on 
condition that the free nations and world opinion lend 
support and stimulation to those who are making such 
enormous efforts to oppose the apathy and terror sur- 
rounding them. For example, the tens of thousands of 
Italians who spend their vacations in Spain every year 
should never forget that in the Puerta del Sol, in the 
very heart of Madrid, there is a torture center com- 
parable only to those of the Via Tasso or the Villa 
Triste [prisons noted for tortures applied to political 
prisoners during the Mussolini period in _ Italy}. 
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ert ait aniete “ ‘anttcom 


FONG (rit POL MOS 


sore TARY: sx 10." 
VISIT, SPAIN: isecsroni oved be 


MADRID: Dei. 7 ‘ab Ce: Phe 
Mirlistry ® OF” ‘Foreign Affairs an 
Rounded today “that “United ‘States 
Skétrerary of* Stite’ Dean “Ruusk’ ‘will 
visit! Spain’ to'°confér’ with “General 
Fraricd “on Decethber 16; “stoppirit 
over “in Madrid after” the’ NATO 
conferenté” in Paris?" 

“tt is. ‘assumed’ that ‘Rusk’ wif re: 
port”? to‘“Ftanes on" "the NATO 
meeting)” 

According to re inisty of 
Foreign Affairs- announcement, 

~Ma.9 Rusky Kas aevEpted’ iwith 
pleasure, the »Jnvitation _ of the 
ae bite of Lori Anis, 


ie. The "sect 
a State Bee sa Mees by. the 
fe Sarai Fran- 

return. ' 


POC ITT toa IO LIiW MI yp Ake 
ington, nt same day.” 


WASHINGTON, Dée.'¥, thérica: 
—Official sourcés announced today 


that the Sectetary pf/Atate, \Dean 


Rusk, would make @ jgnesdaycyisit 
in Madrid o; on December 16, to. gon- 


fer with” ‘General Francisco 'Fraricd 

n ‘the? former’s’ ietuth °froit' the 
faint of the: NATO ‘Coancit ‘if 
Paris. 

Tt is’ “understood * ‘eis ptbbSbly 
Berlin, ‘Portugal’and'a ‘fetiovation’ of 
the ‘aptberhicnts For “U. 5. bases in 
Spaiti will’ Be” the prifitipal abject 
of ‘distifision 

These" Gouréey’ ‘believe that?” short- 
ly after taking ‘Bver” thie “office ‘of 
Sectetity’ of "State, "Rusk gave! the 
Spanish ‘Governimént asturanices that 
the! govertifient “OF President! "Ken: 
nedy [would’ pursue the same € policy 
with respect to Spaifi“as*tHat ‘of the 
prévious atiininistration Of President 
Enenhower?!'S be ly dimmrsq Alt 

Tiformed Sgoaeas presuiiié'’ that 
Reaniés' an QE: ‘Spanish “Mitister’ of 
Foreigt! Affairs’ Féernatitté)*Maria 


Castiella;'= will! probably! speak ‘to 


DECEMBER 15, 1961 


Risk about the probletit of Portugal 
in? View ofthe? allfaricé' between 
Spain’ and”! Portugal ‘and’ the fact 
that’ Spairi has lent’ full assistance’ to 
het’ neighboring’ couritry’ in-‘her ‘dif 
Gi’ Africa!29 208 Gu vaidew 

Te ‘night’ “well bE latcorditig: t6 
thesé sourtey}’ ‘that the Spanish: gov 
erridrs ‘might! urgé Rusk° to® try to 
obtain — ao he nt a 
tween tates 
ase M0 eH3 atictd 


A‘T — 
i 


TARY Bis! 


se i al ital 
BY GENERAL ‘DE: GAULLE 


yt rf .sdiate ot 
PARIS, Nov.19, Therica; | — yen 
terday. morning. General ; sf Hal 
received Franco’s Minister,.of, Fores 
ing Affairs, Sr, Gastiella., Line 
lasted twenty. minutes... ys riltex 


“Kecotding ity Fitch weven 
-_ ~- cathe to atte ‘thie’ fitst 
conf 


é on ik mt of 

the Organizat 

SRLGUDe an Dovel het 

gor Hag ae A ut its ‘own 

oe raiabe, e inf © i stone te was 
c Gaulle, ‘who tthe th 

initiative. ot, at ite he 


var ut ne meen 


fh 1 Haeety t salinte 


In Spain~the lt great 
dalitdaddd ood ae 


phasizing, as does feday’s) MBC, \etat 
‘fifteen forgign. ministers haying met 
in, Paris on.,the pécasion of the Com 
ference, of, the. Econgmic rganizay 
tian;,,s0 far, only , $r,,..Gastiella, ag 
Fes received by, ithe chief: of, State,” 


eae poridents >of ® “the ! Fiahco 

a8 int paca pointed ene tat hot 

did. General a and’ SF. 

é tet” evil ARispAHe- Fred 
félatidhs, bu bees fatiotial 
aii’ 0 Pee one 
all beprrate Ete Suis ur- 
opean in ntegration.” 1% silt yd nod 
“ SGeneral: de Gaulle,”::the: Frélich 
press‘went‘on ‘to “say; asked Sr.d@a+ 
stiella' to Corivey' tothe! ‘Generals 
sito 2shis\ocordial | grevtings, ‘along 
with hisibest' ‘wishes for: his’ regime} 
which its dfdctor for seabilu 
it and sociah pedee! in “Eurdpeto!! 
















More than eOOo@tay Dall| 932 
This visit was preceded Niyi thE) 6X 
iling of fete Cat 
Spain. te the Canary. Islands, 
as of tw HE est 
oe 


peek ges 1 a ero 
of ane the exiles in nee a 


NT and ie ie 


Ot ta9jdue ai 





my " — i 
ior Titi VOY sit 


2 PRESIDENT»: 
VISITS''SP 


SPAIN Hives puee 29110 
9 Certs 96 ito aa¥ee- “yt 
MADRID, " Novs122, Tbgeice 

terday the government Sil 

closing: of;jall offices and fac 
in; honor) |of,; Portugal's » President, 
Ainéri¢o : Thomas,idue to; -amive for 
an official visit. He arrived,.. 4n,,the 





company of, his Minister, of Foreign 
Affaits, {Srp Branco; Nogueira Nogveira, ; ang 
was .reteived,.with the usual, .fane 
cad mgieot alasd stsving oft Mi W 
iT hertpuatpose: of.the iP ma: 
phasine.onae again the.solidarity, of 
the «two. “members.:'of the. 
Pact, but it is rumored,;ingg icial 
circles that the specific purpose of 
Admiral Thomas” visit i: is to ask for 
more help pr tyy 
lems of Angola ype bas ina 
Guinea 
\ gif solwol ass sro) 
USHA INVITES: iach papas: 
GENERAL FRANCO oe 
LONDON; Nov}26;. Ibérices Kee 
terday’s edition:of the Daily Tele- 
graph: carried the! following reports 
under the above headingsoonvonns 
-ifAdmiral Thonias; Presidentof 
Portugal who hasjust ended: afive 
day stay2in Madrid; ‘has invited 
General Franco *to°return) the visit 
rss the a ‘thé new 
yearbise inontmieveD ceinsgé edi o3 
“nsite’ Rea} # nell’ oF ‘Piss 
panic-Portuguese ‘solidarity,:\it¢ioes 
not: appear that any ‘other decisions 
weremade duting the !past-~weekw! 
ST is ‘Generally believed fi” Maz 


afia that the’ detail OF w collabora’ 
tion’ between the two eduntries will 
beCdiseissed GHP Disbon” 9TO74 O8 


sae 

























































SERIOUS ECONOMIC) 
PROBLEMS: Ke 


MADRID, Dee. i, Tbérica:—The 
Minister of the YP caguty’ Navarro 
Rubio, ‘has ‘just, announced’ to the 
rincipal bankers of the country’ his 
plan Hig ‘the: ‘Feorganization oF we 
ae sys stem. 
s ‘that the ‘two miost iin 
haat he nges' ‘that ‘He has in mind 
» thé” ’ nationalization’ of ‘the 
= of ‘Spain, and’: a ‘fiew system’ for 
private’ aniking. °°" MOD .d$ 
Although’ in’ practice thie! Bank of 
Spain is subject td’ severe’ coritrol 
by the government, the new mea- 
sures/ woidd death to?) \other-segqndary 
ones which could have cerioug we 
fects on the Spanish economy. 
"Phe: iplan® ‘to * effect’ changes in 
the private banks! ‘caused: a panic 
among’ ‘thesé entities, who saw-in 
it''a threat ‘to their ‘freedomof ac- 
tion; Which’ has>been «mast «fruitful 
in ‘recent years. H 
Ts'the minister acting on ree qual 
That is’ hatd’ to believe:<Is ‘he’ in 
agreenietit’ With ‘General ° Franco? 
Will the private banks resign them- 
selves ‘to’ these ‘measures, if they ‘are 
put’ iritd effect? These are some of 
the’ ‘questioris being asked ‘in rage 
al circles’ ge i 





REVALUATION OF 
THE PESETA? : 


(From the London Times, Nov. 21) 
NEW YORK, Now.) 20:—A;World 
Bank spokesman. questioned-on fore- 
ign press reports that Spain had 
been’ recommended to revalue the 
peseta, said the bank’s mission is 
still’ processing the peseta and .:no 
announcement’ is imminent. | The 
press report had said the. recom- 
mended parity -was 50 pesetas to the 
United States) dollar, against the 
current 60: pesetas in . force since 
July, 1959. In Madrid, sources close 
to the Spanish Government said the 
report, was “without. foundation”. 
Spanish banking circles said. a re- 
valuation under. present. circum- 
stances would be highly detrimental 
to, ;Spain’s ..,economy..., In _; effect, 
Spain’s “chronic”: foreign trade gap 
would -be. worsened. if exports were 
to become more. expensive. to. fore- 


8B, 





ign, buyers, and imports encouraged 
by. making..them. cheaper. Further- 
more, revaluation, would, have an 
adverse . effect .on., Spain’s__ tourist 
trade. which, at.. the. moment was 
making up the deficit.in the | 
of payments, position, caused , by, the 
foreign ; trade.,.gap, ; these. , Spanish 
banking, sources 4 anided - mal omates 
BUTO. 555.) 5; 2 vient nisido 


THREE THOUSAND Asgutt0F 
WORKERS ON STRIKE 
PARIS, Dec. 1, Ibérica:—The 
French television released the news 
on Noveniber | 29) “that’3\0600 Il werk: 
ers of the/Spahish Bakquéetepien had 
gone on strike. Yesterday’s France- 
Soit includes the ° following report, 
transmitted | ‘by. the’ ‘Tews _ agency 
France-Presse: 

“Three thousand wrk ‘of the 
railroad material factory’ in’ Beasain, 
province of,Guipuzcoa,. have been 
on.strike since. Tuesday , and. have 
occupied. the stockrooms and. shops, 
it is said. in Madrid, eke 

“The technicians and administra- 
tive personnel of the, factory have 
joined the strikers who are asking 
for a wage increase and a ‘change i in 
production methods.’ ie 
According to reports coming ‘ from 
Madrid, the workers of ‘many ‘oth- 
er "Basque plants’ will’'soon A fois this 
strike in Beasain. 


REPORT OF ‘SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON. ANGOLA ©») > 


In ‘April of this year the Gétieial 
Assembly of the’ United Nations 
formed a sub-committee ° of ' five 
members to make a study and  re- 
port on ‘the situation in Angola. 
The Portuguese Government. re- 
fused all cooperation with the. Com- 
mittee, which was obliged to carry 
out its investigation of conditions i in 
Angola from Leopoldville in.. the 
Congo. However the Chairman of 
this Committee, Sr. Carlos Salaman- 
ca of Bolivia, was received in Lis- 
bon by the Portuguese Government. 
The’ report of the sub-committee 
established: that disturbances in. An- 
gola are the result of the, “native 
forces” of the population; against 
the Portuguese administration, pro- 
voked by the bad economic, condi- 
tions, by the: influence of African 




















months,” states the report, “the situ- 
ation of Angola has not improved, 


but has vat 
flicts nebo milfeiph ery sbi 
and have increased thé! nei¥ 


(Fhe report states that the:military 
measures; will not he, enough to, rele 
the. Angolan: problem and that. 
Portuguese authorities are co a San 
ed. hy, an historic, alternative: -either 
to. continug; to. back, themselves, up 
with, force,, with the; inevitable suf, 
fering, economic, ; ‘Ipsses, and. .uncer- 
tainty, .or else to;,insure,, the yeturn 
of the: 150,000. refugees vand, estab- 
lish new relations with the. people 
of Angola), of) 9) ovib: oof 


» a 


TRUJILLOS: 60 TO SPAIN | 


News agencies. in’ Madrid have ‘res 
ported the, ‘arrival ‘in ‘that city of 
General José, Arizmendj ‘Trujillo, 60, 
brother’ a the late dictator. ar 
The widow of the dictator is. 
pected to arrive shortly in “Madri 
as well, along with ‘other members 
of the Trujillo er who plan to 
settle in Spain... OED VAN? <3 


WILL. BONN HELP A) isd 
PORTUGAL? * 0" eee 


GENEVA, . Dees, L  Phprices The 
Journal de Genéve of November 29 
includes the, following. report from 
Bonn (DPA): 

Portugal hopes for a-rapid Fa 
cial. aid from the German Federal 
Republic. This was announced on 
Monday, after a meeting): between 
the Vice-President of the Council of 
Ministers . of,.. Portugal, and Ger- 
many’s ) Minister, of Economy, Mr, 
L. Erhard.; Portugal swill, soon. sub> 
mit a. list, of projects of, secondary 
importance, but which canbe, quick- 
ly executed, This. list i is being quick 
ly studied: in, Bonn, ., .. 

The. realization . of. these praiects 
will permit the Portuguese, economy 
to survive..her present difficulties. 
-, Discussions. pertaining ;to. financit 
al questions, will probably be. com 
tinued.in Lisbon.in January.) ,j 0. 
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INTERNATIONAL: MISSION»: 
STUDIES REPRESSIONS*: « 


LONDON, Nov, 24; Ibérica:-—The 
British’ press’ has ‘been’ comiment- 
ing‘or the rebuff ‘given by the Span- 
_ isk Minister of Justice, Sr. Iturmen- 
di;tO two British members'f: Parlia- 
nient, Sir Lésli¢? Plummer and Mr. 
John’: Mendelson; :! ‘and the other 
members’ of a‘five’man dominittee 
which’ ‘visited ‘Spain ‘recently teste 
ays the’ Situatioh' f* ‘the® “political 
priiétiers.” more i 
In. addition to ‘the fae members 
of Parliament the group included 
Prince Filippo Caracciolo, formerly 
Italian’ Under-Secretary “of State, 
formerly ‘Seeretary |General ‘of the 
Consultative Assembly’of the Coun= 
cil of Ruropé,’ arid President’ of the 
Automobile: ‘Chib of Italy}: Mr. Hen- 
ti “Laugier ‘fortierly’ ‘Associate | Sec: 
retary. Géiieral ‘of! the’ United "Nae 
tions, ‘formerly | Rettor’ OF the Unik 
versity ‘of Algiers; HOw a? Proféssor 
at the Sorbonne. 


Today's The Times refers to a re- 
port in the Spanish press reasserting 
the fact 4hat the! Dithister of AJust 
tice Thad made \eleari Aan (80) “<9 
similar occasions that Spain is 
soverign ‘state and ° “will not AGbnlit 
to investigations ‘of ‘any sort” atid 
will nét permit foréigtt’ interference 
in her private affairs, The Minister 
had ‘neither receivéd'' the ritémbers 
of the mission nor had ‘he provided 
them with any information concern- 
ing the prisoners nor had he“grant- 
ed them leave to vit the, prisons. 


The S ‘panish Pies 


According: to 'The Times, the Falan: 
gist organ Arriba stated that) “‘ex- 
perience has proven that the mis- 
sions of jurists do not come with 
the ‘slightest intention of carrying 
out an objective analysis’ of the 
Spanish ' juridical * institutions and 
penal system; on the contrary,’ con- 
tacts'with the Ministry: of” Justice 
and visits to: thé ‘prisons’ were util 
ized to fabricate; the most absurd 
and. sinister stories of sufferings, tor- 
tures, subterranean SHEEHY, and 
chains.” 


The ‘isendadiiie newspaper. ABG 


DEGEMBER 15, 1961 


asserts that. “the! Spanish! prisom isys- 
tem:tis'the most’human and Chris- 
tian oe can’ exist! ini. > ?—on 
INTERNATIONAL: MISSION: 

INFORMATIVE : CONFERENCE 


PARIS, oe 30, dbérica:—Yester: 
day,.a; public: conference::.was held 
in, ithe “Maisoni; dela. dMvutualité’ 
by the.mmembers. of, ,:the,;,mission 
which visited Spain recently to stu- 
dy the sitiiation of the political 


rpc MOS APITOUW 
ardel, Oa Lites Sey 
ada of: the ‘General Counell Si hehe 


Seine ‘[Departrhent}; accompanied by 
Mi Eugene Van Der Meersch; Dep* 
uty, former Vice-President of>'the 
National) Assembly; » ‘Mi. °:Airidre 
Maroselli,::'‘Sériator,:fonmer / cabinet 
minister ;: M: Raymond Guyot, Sena- 
tor ;::M.::Miarcel Diafiiche,.Menibes 
of the Administrative Committee! of 
the: C.G.Ti; Albert! iDetraz,:Seene 
tary General. iof,ithe, Building | Fed+ 
eration ©.F,7.C.;;, Georges; ,. Laure, 
Secretary Generah of ‘the Federation 
of . National,. Education, . Roger La; 
peyre, Secretary, General, of the Fed- 
eration... of: F.O,., of, Public... Trans- 
portation and Works,Daniel, MAYES 
President, of;. the... League ., for. the 
Rights of, Man, Paul: Teitgen, Mast- 
er. of Petitions tothe Council, of 
State, and Dominique Wallon Presi- 
dent of the French Student, Inion, 
The guest speakers were, the five 
members of the mission which went 
to: Spain: Filippo Caraccidlo, form- 
er Under Seretary of Staté-{Italy] 
and’ Secretary General of the Con- 
sultative Assembly’ of ‘the Coundil of 
Europe; Henri Laugier; forttier’ ‘As- 
sociate Secretary General: of’ ‘the 
United Nations; ‘Sir! Leslie Plum 
mer and! Mri°J? Mendelson, ‘mem- 
bers of the‘\British House ‘of! ‘Com 
mons, and the Belgian legal expert; 
Jules Wolf; former: Belgian \repre< 
sentative to the Human Rights Com- 
mission in the United: Nations, : 
The meeting, which ‘was‘attended 
by:|,over 3,000: persons,» was’ most 
impressive; it was far ‘superior in 
quality, independence jand objectiv- 
ity, to any. of: those held previcus- 
ly, to. demand amnesty! forthe : fan 
ish, prisoners: {0 9510 lo 
 Laugier,: Mendelson and, Wolf, all 





















































spoke of the. prijotiers 
iron curtain Countries an } 
condemning the, existence | Hil litic- 
al prisoners in the entire Sieila 
he estine exceeded all (pi tt 


sis 


BRUSSELS} liWrows 25) mveninei 
Thitday: Nov 23°%a ‘conference 
for the amnesty ‘of the 'Spaiish pol 
- prisoriers ‘Was-held itv the Sala 
de’ 14’ Magdalena! Heré in Brlissels 
“The meeting was presided over by 
ME"Lédi” Halkin; ’ ‘Professir ‘of the 
Uiliversity, of Lidge, aétoltipdriied by 
Mile. Isabel Blume}? ‘Mae Van 
Cauwelaert, Senator; M. ‘de Cartes 
Mibitreatix, ” Seriator;) M. de’ ‘Lduis 
Stévens, 1 tive “OF theo FG. 
TB aiid” M. ‘Piiles Wolf. <0"! 
NOW the speakers ei tie 
fiéed ‘to organize’ interfiational’' ‘thiors 
Rec dg oA hw Ren 
utiinesty By force “or” tir Aap a9 
“A dridtion’ of greeting iahd "gratil 
tidé®to ‘Quicen Tsabel for Hier spont 
sorship’ ‘arid ‘moral ‘aid to! the’ cont 
féfenice ° was’ apptéved’ ‘with! ‘an 
ovation. Also 'a’ motion of thanks ‘to 
Father Pire and Canon Leclérq’ for 
the same reasons was approved® 


/ 
{HK} & | 


SENATOR GOLDWATER” 


MADRID, Dec. 11, (AP);—Three 
Senators among,a,group | of United 
States Air Force Reserve officers 
on an active duty tour of Europe 
today called the three United ‘States 
aix|bases in Spain’ “among the! most 
important we have.” They urged ex; 
tension of, the agreement. with the 
Franco..Government . that, makes 
them, possible,, ) rats 

oRbe three .were. Senta Barry 
Goldwater, Republican. of, Arizona; 
and Howard W. Cannon, Democrat 
of, | Nevada, both: brigadier generals 
in the Air Force, Reserve, and. Jack 
R. Miller, > eeapay sof, an, 7 
Reserve|;colonel.’\ 

/ Senator Goldwater, séxinhiots for 
the group;,said the Spanish bases 
were -“the most’ valuable we. have” 
and, called development. of ‘Spanish 
military cooperation with the: United 
States ‘most remarkable and. of- ‘wery 
high order.” 131199 
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CLOSING OF USS, © Mor 
CENTER IN BILBAO © 
(Reprinted from ‘the anc 
cialis November 23) . 
MADRID, Nov. 22:—What ' 00 Bks 


to many like a miscalculated” * 
on the Pa sae. Nae 


Government is“dt 
Spain soon—closi Se: ae Pus a 
formation, centre in. Bilbao: » 

.) Bilbao, is one of northern at ot 
big ports, an, industrial, city wath a 
large middle, class, and, working class 
population; and; the..capital of; the 
Basque, country, a. region where, se- 
paratist sentiments, are. deeply jroot- 
ed j and. where. political, turbylence 
isa latent force beneath. the nr 
face: calm. | 
vir bt yis a, pact of, Spain ee 
ish-Janguage propaganda, broadcasts 
from behind the.Jron Curtain come 
in, most ; clearly, seeking to, exploit 
avoid. caused .by. the,.fact, that, the 
Spanish press.and,radio, are heavily 
esnsored,; Radio, Espana, Independi; 
ente, the, Czechoslovak station, that 
beams jits.programines, to Spain, has 
lately stepped upgits attacks against 

American: military, presence; here, 

The); Casa, Americana , in .Bilbae 
bas. been in operation 14 years, It 
is,,a,, popular, Jandmark in;-the, ¢ity, 
appreciated. and, well, attended, Ey; 
ery week between 7,500 and 8,000 
perso: brary, Films, aa i 
pe ge “available by 
USIS” are ‘seen * by” ‘Some’ ' 150/06 


persons ini aia proud Bay evel 
thohth: / . 
i 4 i OV: Of 0 
Bepeih sion: in 5 aAfica:is bollao yabot 
But" from’ December':31 ‘the “Bilbao 
céntre will be ‘closed; ‘as others have 
been’ before °it in: Valencia, ‘Cadiz; 
and: Zaragoza, !leaving vin’ operation 
the Casas Americanas! dn? Madrid} 
Barcelona “and Seville.oThe cidédure 
is “because” of “biidgetary considera: 
tions‘rélated to 'the US ‘Inforration 
Agericy’s expansion’ plans ‘for ‘Afri- 
éay where .the muber of ‘céntres ‘is 
to be’ increased? from 43 .to''58. .* 
But in the case of Spain the’ trinti 
ming: could) turn ‘out>to: bea’ serious 
error. ‘Wnliké the ‘democracies °of 
Westérn v Edrope;: ’Spain does *tiot 
havethe idedlogicn!' ties with Ambrit 
éa)ithat>endure ‘regardless pf the 
presence or abéerice of: US informa- 


tion centres, ‘aisbio duid 


8D 


Noone: hows; what will happen, 
which way ‘the. country willziturn; 
when, the Caudillo, who will! be:69 
next month, disappears, For this 
reapofiy | the) srinming’) of » American 
culsuraly edueational, and ideologic, 
al influence . in Spain now, when 
the’day-may not be so” far ‘off,'\is 
sdén by’many ‘here? as ‘an! ill-con2 
sidered’ Uecision’ thatthe United 
States: — have catise' to’ regret. (<! 
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NOTICE FROM DON JUAN'S 
COUNCIL OF, THE CROWN 


-f29'1 


MADRID, Nov. By Ibéricat—The 
Secretary, .of . Don, .Juan’s< ‘Private 
Council. has} sent: tc Dut: her foliciving 
notices jah) 

vifDhe King; let bli ‘Gemneve iif 
Tuesday, September 12\?lookimg :for- 
ward toa hieeting with’ the: King 
and: Queen’ of !Gredce,; then! on: ‘an 
official visit: to: Switzerland ‘to. opén 
the :Greekipavillion'at the —— 
tiorial »Exposition in’ “Lausanne, ’ 

"i That-same: hight), on! the ne 
ne ‘the: ‘Kihg dnd Queen of ‘Greece; 

‘eonvincéd "His "Majesty of! the 

seability of” annduiiting’ ‘the’ eri 
gagement of’ Princess Sofia with the 
Pfitice’ of ‘thie ‘stlirias, ‘asin Greece 
after ‘the: ahi visit. of Prince 
Fadl’ Caitos, ‘tHe people were’ ‘cbn* 
Vindbd'‘that “there was’ something 
afoot and they j were ‘aiigious' to make 
the! ‘news ‘official. 


“On. ‘the, next, ‘day: ‘the. ‘Bth, the 
2 “asked. sto. ‘be, connected. with 
the., Pazo, de Meiras, [Franco’s, sum; 
mer) place in ; Galicia] and ,suoceed- 
ed ii, reaching )H.E.. the Generalis- 
sumo,..9n board, the Azor;[Franco’s 
yacht],, The.King indicated that; he 
would haye liked to,,have written 
him,,a letter,,but events: had, been 
precipitated, at; the jexpress | wishes 
ofthe, King and,iQueef: of. Greece; 
and, -for;that,teason:he was. hastént 
ing»: to; deléphone:: Him!}so that | he 
shouldiléarn the: news) before: ‘it "ap 
peared, in, the (press t oll 
edt hesvGeneralissimi (eéplied that 
he sappreciated ‘this ‘consideration 
withoall hissheart;>that ‘ke wanted 
everysort of-happinéss'for/ the yourig 
couple» the»! King: "and Queen: of 
of Greece and Don Juati2and ‘Dofia 
Maria,’ aridhe hoped ‘that the event 


would be a) good Alig) for tHieiSpan: 
ish nati@A{O|22IA999 2s\duT2 
offOn. that, samecday, the King/and 
Queen,of, Greece and the, two prin 
cesses (Dofia Sofia and, Dofia, Bea- 
triz)., lunched .,at, the, Vieille; )}Fon- 
taine, | residence .of Queen Victoria 
Eugenia, the,Queen,Victoria Eup 
genia heading ..the..table, with, tise 
Count...of ,Barcelona.. During,,,.the 
course, of, the lunch, it ; was; deciced 
that; Don, Juan, Dofia, Maria, and 
the Prince of Asturias... would 
accompany the King and eens ot 
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FRANCO:\SIGNS iis 
AGREEMEN®: WITH: CAST RO 


MADRID: 2 Noo. 24, Sue the 
Government, « “of General F 'ranco. has 
signed;,a,,.complicated, tray, Bro- 
viding} for,an exchange .of automo- 
biles, for, sugar.with, the. regime, of 
Fidel Castro, ;designed .to, settle half 
of a) $44 anillions, debt, which, Cuba 
somnareerpes jor zocoeiq ot per 
“A 'Spokésmin for’ thé Mihistry of 
Commerce told the UPI that Spain 
will receive 1500 ‘autornobilés- from 
France and Germiany,\ to be:paid for 
to ‘the ‘latter: ‘gountries: ‘by :Cuba. : 


To ‘date. the Spanish Government 
has made no. official declaration 
concerning this. matter, ; but it, is 
believed, that the first; shipment, con- 
sists, of some. 300 automobiles, and 
that, they, are, \scheduled to. arrive 

in: ;Spain.,in, two,.weeks.o) 2:ieiv ba 
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détdils > Git HE “subjeet som 90! 
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SPANISH EXILE PRESS 
SUPPRESSED IN FRANCE 


From a special correspondent in France 


On October 12 the anniversary of the discovery of 
America is celebrated in Spain and the Latin American 
countries. During the night between October 11 and 
12 this year, the Paris police proceeded to arrest twelve 
Spanish political refugees, all of them anarcho-sindica- 
lists. All were released during the night of October 
12, with the exception of one man. 

Knowing that the traditional reception celebrating 
Hispanidad was to be held in the Franco embassy on 
October 12, many presumed that these arrests were of 
a preventive nature, to forestall a possible Republican 
demonstration in front of the Spanish embassy such as 
took place on the occasion of President Kennedy’s vis- 
it to Paris. This hypothesis is backed up by the fact 
that once the Francoist reception had ended, without 
incident, the prisoners were released. 

On the other hand, some think that the arrests of 
Spanish Republicans in Paris are a counterpart of the 
arrests of the French activists several days earlier in 
Madrid, In any case, the French authorities have 
now taken the following measures against the press 
published by the Spanish emigration in France. 

On November 2-3 the Journal Officiel of the French 
Republic published an order from the Minister of the 
Interior, proposed by the Director General of National 
Security, which provides that: 

“., .the distribution, circulation and sale of Spanish 
language publications entitled Solidaridad Obrera, El 
Socialista, C.N.T. and Espana Libre [all published in 
Toulouse] are prohibited throughout the national terri- 
tory. The police prefecture of the Seine Department 
and those of the other departments are in charge of 
carrying out this order.” 

The Spanish exile press has not changed its political 
line during these seventeen years, The general and im- 
mediate objectives of the Spanish emigration are the 
same today that they were in 1939: to combat the 


Spanish dictatorship. and all other dictatorships as 
well. 


ANTECEDENTS 


The antecedents of this absolutist measure are the fol- 
lowing: In October, 1959, a distressing farce was play- 
ed out on the Isle of Pheasants near the French-Span- 
ish border]. There the French and Spanish governments 
celebrated (at the request of the latter) the Tercenten- 
ary of the Peace of the Pyrenees. It was on this oc- 
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casion that Sr. Castiella, Francoist Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, uttered the following words: “. . .and if hospi- 
tality is a noble virtue, if those benefitting by it make 
an abuse of it, then those granting such hospitality 
should not permit it [7.e., to be abused]. It is very pos- 
sible,” he added, weighing his words, “that if this 
principle had been granted more respect during these 
last years, more than one disagreeable situation be- 
tween two neighbors who wish to understand each 
other would have been avoided.” 

Over a month later, on November 17, all editors 
of the Spanish exile press received an official communi- 
cation from the Minister of the Interior, which stated, 
in part, that “. . .it is necessary to abstain from publish- 
ing all abusive or disobliging comment on members of 
the Spanish government. In the event that there should 
be any persistence in endangering the harmonious re- 
lations between the two countries I would not hesitate 
to resort to the prohibitive measures, as provided in 
Article 14 of the Law of July, 1881, against such 
publications.” 

This governmental warning did not satisfy the Fran- 
coists, in spite of its menacing tone. Encouraged by their 
success they went on to exact new concessions. Thus, on 
February 19, 1960, editors of Spanish refugee news- 
papers received new admonitions: “The French gov- 
ernment has always observed a spirit of great tolerance 
toward the foreign refugees and their press: the distri- 
bution of their press on French territory has not en- 
dured any limitations as long as its attitude has been 
a correct one. But for imperious reasons it is required 
that from now on there be a termination of all print- 
ing and distribution of leaflets or press supplements, ad- 
dressed to the interior of Spain, whether they are sent 
directly or through intermediaries. I ask that you take 
good note of this requirement. I have issued the appro- 
priate orders to the police services so that I may be 
advised immediately of any infraction of these 
instructions.” 

Still the Francoists were not satisfied. Spurred on 
by this new success, they pressed once again and final- 
ly obtained the aforementioned ministerial order of 
November 2-3, prohibiting the Spanish emigration to 
“publish, circulate and sell their periodicals.” 

We can be certain that the Francoists will not stop 
at that, but will soon present demands for new mea- 
sures to be taken against the refugees residing in France. 
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THE MONASTERY OF MONTSERRAT 


AND THE FRANCO REGIME 
Forge de Tamarit 


FROM 1936 TO 1946 

It can not de denied that some monks of the Benedictine 
monastery of Montserrat, in Barcelona, fought on the 
victorious side during the Spanish Civil War; more than 
twenty were killed during the first months of the con- 
flict. Two or three of these monks entered the mon- 
astery with nationalist troops, and remained there. They 
had good reason for so doing: a religious order, whose 
name I do not care to recall, had let it be known in 
Burgos [Franco’s headquarters] that, once the war had 
ended, the Benedictines should not be permitted to re- 
turn to Montserrat because of “red-separatism.” 

Father Marcet, then Abbot of the monastery, ‘had 
been able to escape through the help of the Generalitat 
[the autonomous Republican government of Catalonia], 
which, in addition, actually saved the monastery from 
destruction. The Abbot, a man of impaired health, was 
persona non grata with the Franco regime. This situa- 
tion, along with the fear that the dictatorship would 
succeed in imposing a new Abbot (a sort of “puppet” 
Abbot like Dom Justo Pérez de Urbel of the Bene- 
dictine monastery in the “Valley of the Fallen’), led 
to the election of a new Coadjutor Abbot, Dom Aureli 
Maria de Escarré, by secret vote, as prescribed by Saint 
Benedict. That was in 1941. 

In the meantime the monks continued to pursue their 
studies and worked on their monumental edition of the 
Bible in Catalan. Also they endeavored to heal old 
wounds, to aid the persecuted and bring spiritual 
strength to the Catalan people, gathered about their 
Patroness, the Virgin of Montserrat. 


FROM 1947 TO 1957 

The community grew during this period. At present the 
total number of monks comes close to 200, and their 
work has become daily more fruitful and famous. The 
prestige and cordiality of Abbot Escarré, his open mind 
and opposition to tyranny have become even more 
popular so that today he is the foremost figure of 
Catalonia. 

In 1956 a group of Catalan writers ascended the 
Holy Mountain of Montserrat to render homage to 
the Virgin on the seventy-fifth anniversary of her coro- 
nation as Patroness of Catalonia. In 1957 a book com- 
memorating the occasion, the Corona Literaria oferta 
a la Mare de Deu de Montserrat [Literary Crown of- 
fered to the Mother of God of Montserrat], was brought 
out. This work, which included contributions by more 
than 170 writers in Catalan, was boycotted by the press 
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and partially confiscated. To the regime its most ir- 
ritating feature was the reproduction of a speech, also 
in Catalan, by Father Escarré, which included phrases 
such as the following: “We are passing through a 
winter . . . We are, in truth, in a period of parenthesis 
. . . The great gift which God has granted mankind 
and peoples: freedom. Freedom. which is mutual re- 
spect, cooperation and justice.” 

Also, the anthology contained the names of many 
distinguished exiles. 


1958 TO 1959 

The regime conducted a campaign of intrigue, calum- 
nies and denunciations against the Abbot and the mona- 
stery during the entire year of 1958. 

On December 1 (1958) a speech delivered by Gover- 
nor Acedo in Granollers was reproduced in the press. 
In this speech the governor asserted that he would 
not consent to “the return of something which con- 
tributes to the establishment of a difference between 
Spaniards . . . though this were to take place under 
the protection of the sacred insignia . . . And we will 
exterminate it . . . though it seek refuge in places for 
which we have all the respect and devotion of our 
souls.” 

On December 8 Abbot Escarré replied to the governor 
in a sermon delivered on the occasion of the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, in which he said, in part: 
“The Church always speaks the truth . . . If this truth 
is not agreeable to those who govern, then let them 
change! . . . They say that they are Catholics, that they 
take communion . . . Let them commune with the ideas 
of the Church, those of freedom, those of discipline, 
those of social welfare . . .. The Church wishes to be in 
agreement with all the powers. but always in truth. 
in freedom, in justice.” 

After that the campaign against Montserrat became 
intensified. The regime tried in every way to curb the 
Abbot, even, it was said, at the price of offering him 
greater honors such as the title of Cardinal or Visitator 
General. 

In the spring of 1959 the Spanish press reported that 
Rome had prohibited a meeting between Protestants 
and Catholics to have been held in Montserrat. It was 
true that such a meeting had been contemplated, but 
it was not true that the Holy Office had objected. In 
view of the evident falsehood the newspapers were 
obliged to print a rectification in which Abbot Escarré 
deplored the disturbing effect of tendentious or false 
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news reports on the faithful. Once again the regime 
had failed in an attempt to accuse the community of 
“religious Trotskyism.” 


1960: MONTSERRAT IS NOT POLITICAL 

The brutal police treatment of Dr. Jordi Pujol and 
others who organized the anti-Galinsoga campaign and 
who attended the Homage to the Catalan poet, Mara- 
gall, in the Palace of Catalan Music (in May, 1960) 
brought Father Escarré to send his famous telegram to 
Franco, then in Barcelona, strongly protesting the 
tortures inflicted. 

The Abbot refused to see Franco off when he departed 
from Barcelona several days later, nor did the former 
attend the opening, several weeks later, of the “Valley 
of the Fallen,’ even though he had been especially in- 
vited by the Abbot of the Benedictine Monastery there, 
Dom Justo Pérez de Urbel, and by the Caudillo’s Civil 
Household. Father Escarré was significantly absent from 
the recent funerary apotheosis of the regime, celebrated 
in Burgos on October 1. 

No matter what ignorant or evil intentioned persons 
may say, these developments and accusations are not 
in themselves political. Montserrat does not take sides 
with either right or left nor does the monastery issue 
socialist, radical or Christian-democrat directives. Its 
mission is a spiritual one, but in order to exercise it 
conscientiously the monastery asks for justice and free- 
dom and help for those suffering from persecution. It is 
quite usual in Montserrat to hear prayers said for 
prisoners and exiles. 

Montserrat receives everyone, as the Abbot explained 
to General Franco, adding that only the day before he 
received a visit from a man just out of prison. That is 


why the community cannot refuse to receive authorities 
of the regime. Were it to do so it would be showing a 
lack of open-mindedness and independence. 


THE ELECTION OF THE NEW COADJUTOR 
Since October 10 the responsibility for governing the 
monastery has fallen on Dom Gabriel M. Brasé, who 
has been prior for twelve years with Dom Aureli Maria 
de Escarré. Because of failing health the Abbot 
asked the community to elect a Coadjutor with the 
right of succession. All was carried out with the greatest 
discretion so as to forestall any possible official inter- 
ference. Rumors of a sort of dismissal of Abbot Es- 
carré should be ignored; he resigned voluntarily and 
the new Coadjutor (who has always backed up Father 
Escarré’s policies) was elected by free and secret vote. 
The regime was completely taken by surprise. 

Dom Gabriel M. Brasé is an austere liturgist, of 48 
years of age. (Father Escarré is 53). He enjoys the 
confidence of the monks and will continue to adhere 
to the lines pursued by his predecessor, who now re- 
mains as a sort of constitutional monarch of the mona- 
stery. 

On October 13 the newspapers reported Father Es- 
carré’s visit to Saragossa, but, of course, they made no 
mention of the express purpose of his trip: to visit Dr. 
Jordi Pujol in prison. The Abbot spent about an hour 
and a half with his friend, much to the surprise of the 
other prisoners and the prison director, who had con- 
sulted previously with Madrid. 

This was the first courageous action taken by the 
Abbot after having renounced his absolute power in 
Montserrat. We are sure that his great friend Cardinal 
Montini must be pleased. 





From left to right: Dom Gabriel M. Brasé, present Coadjutor Abbot, then Prior: 


Abbot Dom Aureli M. Escarré, and H.H. Pope John XXIII, then Cardinal Roncalli. 


Taken in Montserrat in 1957. 
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Editorials: 


VALUABLE PAWNS 


The measures taken by the French government 
against the publications of the Spanish exiles in 
France have been silenced by most of the press of 
the democratic countries. That the news should be 
expunged from a press subjected to censorship is to 
be expected, but it is surprising that the free press 
should follow the same procedure. 

With the exception of L’Express and Le Canard 
Enchainé, which carried brief accounts of the de- 
velopment, the French press maintained a complete 
silence on the subject. Only the British press sounded 
a voice of alarm, especially in newspapers such as 
the Tribune, the Manchester Guardian and The 
Socialist Leader. 

The official order provided for the suppression 
of four weekly Spanish-language newspapers which 
have been published in France without interruption 
for seventeen years. They have been edited by mem- 
bers of the groups which each represents. During 
these seventeen years the objectives of this press in 
exile have remained the same: namely, to retain the 
coherence of these groups in exile, and to keep their 
members informed about developments in Spain, 
alternating news reports with articles devoted to 
Spanish culture. This coherence has kept alive a 
feeling for the homeland, it has sustained ideals, and 
at the same time it has furthered a spirit of loyal 
cooperation with the people of France. French inter- 
nal political affairs were never touched upon, and, 
by maintaining this level of conduct, the exile press 
never received any admonitions whatsoever from the 
French authorities. 

It is discouraging to note the silence of the Ameri- 
can press with respect to this measure taken against 
its fellow newspapers—which, though small and 
specialized, are no less worthy of respect—on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It might be countered 
that these are matters of internal policy of a foreign 
country into which no one should enter, but this is 
not a valid argument as the measure affects the entire 
freedom of the press, everywhere, and this world 
power which is the PRESS should maintain a spirit 
of solidarity with respect to the arbitrary persecution 
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of any of its members, anywhere, whoever they might 
be. Such was the reaction of the British press, which 
did not hesitate in applying severe invectives against 
the measure taken by the French government. The 
measure was a serious and turbid one. We are obliged 
to denounce it. 

For what reasons did the French press silence this 
so sordid a measure taken by their authorities? Pos- 
sibly out of fear of similar treatment, but cowardli- 
ness has never won a battle. Had the entire French 
press protested against the suppression of the Spa- 
nish-language press, and had the true causes been 
brought out into the open, then the government 
would have been obliged to explain its position, and 
the French press would have gained greater respect. 

There is no explanation, of an internal nature, for 
this Draconian measure. The reasons, which we have 
described as sinister, are the following: to placate 
General Franco in his demands for action against 
the Spanish refugees in France, made some time 
ago. In view of the unstable French situation, opti- 
mists had said, ‘* General De Gaulle will never do 
anything against the Spanish refugees, whose con- 
duct has been so blameless, who have been residents 
of France for so many years, and who, furthermore, 
provided the keystone for the French resistance dur- 
ing the war.” 

But no, those times when General De Gaulle went 
to the South of France to decorate Spanish members 
of the resistance, some of whom are members today 
of the editorial boards of these suppressed newspapers, 
were other times. General De Gaulle awaited a good 
opportunity for placating his neighbor; that is, he 
waited until he had a serious complaint to submit to 
General Franco. Finally this opportunity came: the 
French activists, Lagaillarde, Argoud, Lacheroy and 
Ortiz were working in Spain as they liked, without 
any diplomatic remonstrances having taken effect. But 
when Spanish refugees in Franch were imprisoned, 
then the Spanish authorities turned against the French 
activists, sending them into exile in the pleasant and 
hospitable Canary Islands. 

The French authorities having been humored, they 
proceeded to another propitiatory offering, and, the 
Ministries of Foreign Relations and the Interior hav- 
ing come to an agreement, orders were issued for the 
suppression of the Spanish exile press. 

The French authorities had sought valuable pawns 
to play off against their neighbors, and found such 
pawns in the Spanish refugees, in person, and in their 
press. The day will come when human beings can not 
be used as pawns. 
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uncensored 





Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


VARIOUS GROUPS 
IN SEARCH OF A FUTURE 


Though it might seem paradoxical that a regime 
anchored in the past, and some political groups whose 
entire justification lies in “their Crusade” and “their” 
fallen ones, should look toward the future, the present 
reality is so compelling that it can not be ignored. All 
are aware, to greater or lesser extent, of the impossi- 
bility of prolonging indefinitely the immobility which 
has permitted them to remain afloat so far. But let it 
be well understood that this search for a future is in a 
chronological sense, of temporal dimensions, and does 
not necessarily imply a search for the country’s prog- 
ress. 

Let us be more precise. Among these groups we have 
monarchists, of the most varied political persuasions, 
who are seeking the future in terms of a “transmission 
of powers,” or in the substitution of the present chief of 
state for one reason or another, There are the Falan- 
gists, who are not resigned to being dislodged from 
power (or if not from power, at least from the admin- 
istrative machinery and the gigantic apparatus of their 
Sindicato organization). The government itself seeks 
a more immediate future, drafting a new foreign policy, 
which we will come to later on, and trying to ride out 


the squalls of economic disorder and political opposi- 
tion. 


WHAT FUTURE 
IS OUR GOVERNMENT SEEKING? 


Let us begin with the last-mentioned, our governors, 
as they are seeking a future which is more immediate 
in time. In speaking of our government we are of course 
referring to our Caudillo, and to key men like Carrero 
Blanco (President of the Cortes), Castiella (Minister 
of Foreign Affairs), Barroso (Minister of the Army), 
Arias Salgado (Minister of Information), etc., all of 
whom are known for their loyalty to the regime. It must 
be remembered that there are other ministers in the 
government representing perfectly defined groups (like 
Solis, Minister-Secretary of the Falange, or Ullastres, 
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Minister of Commerce, a member of Opus Dei) whose 
goals reach beyond the possible life-span of the present 
Chief of State. 

In the Pardo Palace and the military milieux close 
to Franco, in the absolutist diplomatic circles centered 
about Sr. Castiella and in the Ministry of Information 
where luminaries such as Sr. Arias Salgado, Mujioz 
Alonso (Director of the Press) and Rodriguez Casado 
shine, the following postulates are firmly maintained: 

1. That West Europe is moving toward the right, and 
that one might even think in terms of a neighboring 
country [France] following Spain’s example. 

2. That the countries of West Europe have common 
interests to defend vis-a-vis the rising wave of “anti- 
colonialism.” 

3. That West Europe should be guided by purely 
Catholic principles and should abide by the directives 
of the rightist (majority) sector of the Vatican. 

The counterpart of these principles is a mistrust of 
United States policy, and, to lesser extent, of Great 
Britain. 

These criteria are firmly established among those 
responsible for Spain’s foreign policy today. Shall we 
mention some recent reflections of it? 

a) Castiella’s visit in Paris. According to our Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, de Gaulle received him better 
than anyone, told him that the Caudillo was a “guaran- 
tee of social peace and equilibrium in Europe,” and 
(the last straw!) went so far in his cordiality as to ac- 
company him to the door of the Elysée Palace. Our 
Minister replied, “Our relations with France are truly 
idyllic,” which one can easily believe judging by the 
recent joint maneuvers of the French and Spanish fleets 
in the Mediterranian. 


A PARIS-MADRID AXIS? 

Actually, the question is a much more complex one. 
The Spanish government has been seeking a unilateral 
understanding with the French government in a very 
precise manner ever since General Mufioz Grandes was 
sent to Paris to sound out the terrain. But on the other 
hand the Spanish government does not believe in the 
stability of the French regime so it is playing several 
games at the same time. It is true that Castiella and 
de Gaulle spoke a good deal about European politics 
and that our Minister was enchanted to meet a chief of 
state sharing his views as to the futility of negotiation 
with the iron curtain countries. But things are more 
complex and far-reaching. For, at the same time, a 
group of Spanish military officials are keeping in close 
touch with the probable leaders of a hypothetical coup 
d’état in the neighboring country. Close contacts are 
kept with persons like Ms. Pinay, Duchet, Benazet, 
Tixier and all the others on the far side of the Pyrenees 
who would be a part of a future Paris-Madrid axis. 
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Also, Captain Ronda, Salan’s special envoy to Gen- 
eral Franco, stays on in Madrid, functioning freely. He 
was the first to ask the Spanish government to take 
steps to “neutralize” the Lagaillarde group, dissident 
members of the O.A.S. [Organization of the Secret 
Army], exiled to a small Canary island and some other 
remote spots last month. Another curious incident: last 
week indiscrete journalists discovered Otto Skorzeny, 
the Nazi war criminal, in Alicante; naturally he refused 
to answer any questions and disappeared quickly. But 
readers may recall that Alicante is one of the strong- 
holds of the network set up in Spain by the French 
fascists. 


As though all of this were not enough, the Spanish 
review Blanco y Negro, the property of the Marquis de 
Luca de Tena, has been giving a great build-up to Gen- 
eral Salan, regarded as a possible chief of state of a 
fascist France. Needless to say Ramén Serrano Sijfier 
[Franco’s brother-in-law and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs during World War II] is involved in all this. 

b) The second question pertains to relations with Por- 
tugal, brought into the headlines by the recent visit to 
Madrid of Sr. Americo Thomas, Salazar’s president. 
President Thomas’ visit provided the opportunity for 
the usual official speeches and private conversations, 
etc., which help to place a foreign policy. It appears 
that the Portuguese government is profoundly resentful 
of the United States, also it suits the Caudillo to con- 
vey his feelings of remorse toward Washington in the 
name of the Iberian Pact. Hardly had the Portuguese 
chief of state set foot in the Madrid station when he 
embarked on a series of speeches in which attacks on 
the United States were but thinly veiled: “those who 
retain the greatest responsibilities . . . and don’t live up 
to them.” . . . Let them assume before the West the 
responsibility for the damages which they occasion,” 
and so on for eight days. It is known that in the diplo- 
matic talks the Spaniards insisted on proffering every 
sort of aid in connection with Angola, letting it be 
known that what matters most for Spain is the solidarity 
of “Christian and Western Europe.” 


“COLONIZATION MEANS PURIFICATION .. .” 


There were some newspapers, like ABC, which gave a 
bolder interpretation to the common position of Spain 
and Portugal, based on the Iberian Pact. According to 
an editorial appearing in last Sunday’s ABC (Novem- 
ber 26), “In the first place colonialization means puri- 
fication, in every sense . . . the arrival of the whites was 
a veritable blessing for the majority of Negroes. The 
anti-colonialist prejudice which various powers accept 
(and here comes the poisoned dart for the United 
States) continues to be one of the principal evils of our 
times. It only serves the interests of Soviet imperialism.” 
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As we said, this is quoted from an editorial in ABC, 
the newspaper which most championed General Salan 
and the other French fascists. Also it should not be for- 
gotten that ABC is owned by the Marquis de Luca de 
Tena, who guides to considerable extent the paper’s edi- 
torial policies. 

And what about the Marquis de Luca de Tena, that 
member of Don Juan’s Private Council of the Crown, 
who has just been appointed by the Caudillo as his 
Ambassador in Athens (we will get to that) ? Luca de 
Tena was one of the most active members of the con- 
spiracy preceding the military rebellion of July 18, 
1936, and one of the first plenipotentiaries to be sent 
by these rebel leaders to the Axis governments. We 
could say more about the Marquis, but this should be 
enough, as this leads us to an examination of another 
group in search of a future, its own, of course: the 
monarchists. 


WHAT FUTURE 

ARE THE MONARCHISTS SEEKING? 

The members of this group are ever more convinced 
that they can restore their adored dynasty without seri- 
ous damage to their land-holdings, their investments, 
their titles and their bank accounts. When everyone 
believed that the Caudillo was going to be enfuriated 
by the arrangements made for the marriage of Don 
Carlos, it turned out that the Caudillo took up the 
telephone, called Estoril, and declared himself to be 
enchanted, showering the young couple with good 
wishes. Then he hastened to appoint Luca de Tena as 
his Ambassador to Athens (where the royal wedding 
will be held). As we well know, Franco’ is a man who 
always likes to kill several birds with one stone; by this 
step he gratifies the royal family and the monarchists, 
but at the same time he can control the situation much 
more thoroughly through Luca de Tena than through 
an Ambassador lacking access to the inner circles of the 
Bourbons. Luca de Tena has never betrayed him, arid 
there is no reason to think that he would do so now. 
He believes that he can serve two masters at the same 
time. Between now and the time of the royal wedding, 
the Caudillo thinks that there will be time to begin 
negotiations with the court at Estoril. 

Another member of Don Juan’s Council, Sr. Peman, 
has just written an article, appearing on the front page 
of ABC, in which he tries to convince us that de Falla 
was really a Francoist, and that one should forgive him 
for his admiration of Maritain and for his statement 
that a compromise between the two sides fighting the 
Civil War was desirable. Of course Sr. Peman profits 
by the fact that most of his readers do not know Mari- 
tain’s attitude toward the Civil War. 

Another member of Don Juan’s Council, General 
Kindelan, (excuse me, he now has a title bestowed by 
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Franco, but I can’t get used to it), has just been dec- 
orated by the government, and he received this honor 
with gratification. 

One could go on with this enumeration, but it is 
hardly worth the trouble. For what member of Don 
Juan’s Council, with the exception of José Maria Gil 
Robles, is not compromised by active participation in 
the uprising of 1936? In saying this we do not mean to 
stir up old hatreds or quarrels, but just to put things in 
their proper place. We are quite aware of the fact that 
there are monarchists of marked liberalism, and _lib- 
erals who are monarchists “per accidens.” But if one 
wishes to retain the slightest degree of lucidity on this 
subject one must remember who are the ones who are 
running the show. And it is better to make repairs in 
advance than to have regrets when it is too late. 


WHAT FUTURE . | 
ARE THE FALANGISTS SEEKING? 


Then we have the groups of Falangists, who feel frus- 
trated in their national-syndicalism, who are seeking the 
future. Almost at the same time Sr. Girén reappeared 
on the scene, holding a meeting in Valladolid, while Sr. 
Herrero Tejedor, Vice-Secretary General of the Falange, 
came out in Castellén for the doctrinal statutes of the 
Falange, saying the following, no less: “The Western 
world lives in an unjust economic regime.” This regime 
is neither moral nor authentic, according to Sr. Herrero, 
who holds up the Falangist solution as a “third posi- 
tion” between communism and western liberalism. 
These speeches are accompanied by far-reaching activi- 
ties in the Sindicatos and cooperatives. The Vice-Secre- 
tary of Economic Ordinance (Ordinacién Econdémica) 
has distributed an agrarian report (a copy of the one 
presented before a German mission which came to Ma- 
drid recently) stating that two million Spanish peasants 
own an average of half a hectare [about 1.2 acres] of 
land or less, and that two million others work as day 
laborers (80% on a seasonal basis) on land not be- 
longing to them. 


Falangists have profitted by all this to launch an at- 
tack on the Asociacién de Propietarios de Grandes Fin- 
cas Riusticas [Association of Owners of Large Rural 
Farms] (and not without good reason), one of whose 
principal members owns some 42,000 hectares of land 
[about 104,000 acres}. 

In general the Falangists are emphasizing the need 
for agrarian reform; as for foreign consumption, they 
say that Franco will carry it out, but in secret they 
whisper that only they can do so. 

In the meantime a torrential deluge has fallen on 
Seville and its province (four million cubic meters in 
the city alone), increasing the misery of the poor in- 
habitants of shanty-towns, whom Franco was reported 
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as having commiserated with during his visit last sum- 
mer, Yet after this cruel disaster of nature the govern- 
ment has taken no steps to relieve the situation other 
than the usual requests for charitable contributions. In 
short, agrarian reform continues to be a choice subject 
for essays in small circulation, specialized reviews, and 


for demagogic speculation for those building their 
springboards to power. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE “SPANISH MIRACLE” 


The truth of the matter is that with all the ebb and 
flow of monarchists and Falangists, “Opus Deists,” mili- 
tary men, etc., the government cannot or will not 
make decisions of an economic nature. The much 
vaunted “Development Plan” has been delayed for 
three months now, and once it does appear is there 
any guarantee that it will be transferred from paper to 
reality? 
The fairy tale of the balance of payments is being 
deflated. There will still be a surplus this year, but it will 
be smaller than that of last year. Ullastres has already 
stated that the balance of trade was going from bad 
to worse, (and this for reasons of basic economic struc- 
ture). Now, Lépez Bravo, Director of the Institute of 
Foreign Currency, has been more precise: “Either we 
equilibrate the balance of trade in two or three years 
or else we will have a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments once again.” This is what all the fanfare about 
the “Spanish miracle” boils down to. The “miracle” 
was due to the tourists, to the repatriation of capital 
after those having exported it were “forgiven,” the 
special situation of Cuba, and, on the other hand, the 
contraction of imports due to the internal recession. As 
the situation becomes normalized the deficit economy— 
that of a semi-colonial country, I would venture to say 
—reappears. 


This same Sr, Lopez Bravo, in a recent conversation 
with some Swiss bankers who are very much interested 
in Spanish business ventures, was unable to tell them 
whether legislation pertaining to foreign investments 
was to become more flexible. How should he know, if he 
has no direct line to El] Pardo? 


No one is satisfied by the economic immobility. If it 
is true that the textile factories have started up again 
and that a reactivation has been noted in the chemical 
and steel industries, the problems for the population as 
a whole remain, for three reasons: 

a) Very many industries, to say nothing of agricul- 
ture, are not functioning on a full production schedule, 
and this situation will continue to prevail until the 
internal demand improves. 


'b) The firms, especially the big ones, want to bene- 
fit by the advantages of reactivation, and they remain 
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uncompromising with respect to wages, only making 
concessions in the matter of piece-work bonuses. 

c) The cost of living has begun to rise again. 

No doubt this situation will have social repercussions. 
Already there has been an important strike called in the 
steel refinery at Altos Hornos and Puerto de Sagunto. 
And, according to latest reports, the second strike move- 
ment was started yesterday in the factory for railroad 
material in Beasain (in the Basque province of Gui- 
puzcoa). Three thousand workers, and with them all 
the office personnel, technicians (and, in reality, even 
the engineers, who looked on approvingly) have de- 
clared a unanimous strike, asking for wage increases, 
changes of bonus system, etc. Today we hear that the 
workers have occupied the plant, and refuse to come 
out of it. So far the police have not intervened, (but no 
doubt they have been summoned from the capital). 
Whatever the results of this strike may be, it has some 
characteristics which have not been seen in recent 
years. 

The economic problems affect the students as well. 
The other day prices in the student canteen in the 
College of Philosophy and Letters went up, to be fol- 
lowed by a hunger strike on the part of the students, 
backed up by those of the other colleges. The heads of 
the S.E.U. [Falangist student union] tried to placate 
the students, but to no avail. The canteen remained 


empty, and the students only returned when prices went 
down to their former level. 


“THE GREAT HUMAN PROBLEM 
POSED BY THE POLITICAL PRISONERS .. .” 


This climate of social unrest leads us naturally to the 
question of the political prisoners. This month public 
opinion has been aroused once again by the enormous 
sentences given Sr. Albizu and his six Basque com- 
panions. 

The International mission, made up of M. Laugier, 
former Assistant Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Messrs. Plummer and Mendelson, two members 
of the British Parliament, the Belgian jurist, M. Wolf, 
and the Italian, Prince Caracciolo di Castagneto, 
caused quite a sensation by assembling the foreign cor- 
respondents in Spain to report the first fruits of their 
investigation, and Sr. Iturmendi’s refusal to receive 
them. Among other things these gentlemen have de- 
clared that the Spanish Government is committed to 
respect the rights stipulated in the Universal Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, and, specifically, that 


“In the name of these human and moral reasons 
the signers ask the Spanish authorities to reexamine 
the great human problem posed by the situation of 
the political prisoners and exiles.” 
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It had not occured to our officials that the members 
of this mission would dare go so far, nor that they 
would make their impressions public in highly mod- 
erate news media of Western Europe. This was a hard 
blow because it destroyed the usual official retaliation 
through accusations of communism, The staff of the 
Director General of the Press was mobilized immedi- 
ately, but, unable as these scribes were to accuse the 
present commission of communism, they had to hark 
back to missions of other years, to a conference held 
in Montevideo, an interview with a communist lawyer 
in Brussels, etc. This time they could not bring out their 
usual line about the “mendacious anti-Spanish cam- 
paign of communism.” All of this provided much food 
for talk. 

Also, it is known that our Minister of Justice, Sr. 
Iturmendi, had agreed to receive the group (how could 
he refuse to see a prince, he who is so enthusiastic over 
heraldry and nobility!). But on the ensuing day the 
matter became known in El] Pardo, and you can imagine 
who immediately and peremptorily forbade his Minister 
to have the slightest contact with “these members of 
free-masonry.” 

But the question of the prisoners was not left at that, 
as the venerable academician, Dr. Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, addressed a letter to the Caudillo, “invoking the 
right of petition of all Spaniards recognized by the 
Fuero de los Espanoles, in Article 21.” 

In his petition the illustrious scholar referred to a 
previous petition submitted on May 12, 1961, to the 
Minister of the Army, which had been signed by him- 
self and 108 others—academicians, professors, lawyers. 
physicians, artists, etc.—asking for a cancellation of the 
remaining prison term of Julio Cerén Ayusa. 

Now Dr. Menéndez Pidal has repeated his petition 
for Sr. Cerén, basing his position on the law of June 
18, 1870, Article 19, and on the Decree of April 22, 
1938, and enclosing a copy of the first petition of May 
12. 

The importance of the latter document rests, more 
than on the names of the Academicians signing it, on 
the support given it by hundreds of members of the 
liberal professions, and the enthusiasm with which it 
was regarded by public opinion in general. Because 
rare is the Spaniard who does not realize that today 
the search for the future, the true one, that of all, sur- 
passes the resumption of the dialogue between all 
Spaniards, not as a pardon graciously granted by the 
victor, but as the right due everyone, as a proof that 
the differentiation into first and second class Spaniards 
has ended. Whatever group is capable of guaranteeing 
this can count on the backing of the nation. 


TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, November 29, 1961 
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